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and thus prevent Morgan and Hill from getting control through the retirement of the preferred stock.
In order, however, to avoid, further controversy, Harriman and Schiff finally decided that if they could bring about a compromise which would safeguard the interests of the Union Pacific by giving that company adequate representation on the Northern Pacific and Burlington boards, it would be better to do this than to keep the affairs of three companies unsettled pending the outcome of long litigation. As Mr. Hill's biographer has said:
Nothing was to be gained for either side by fighting. Both might have continued to tear up Wall Street and injure large property interests including their own. They could have engaged in endless litigation, which would have cost a lot of money without materially altering anything. They might have maintained their divided ownership and kept up a tug-of-war until the rope broke. The end of that would be two pieces of rope and two parties covered with bruises from severe falls. After all their animosities, and with all that they had done or left undone, it has to be remembered that on both sides there were big men. They were big not only by the measurement of achievement, but also because they were not actuated by a blind, vindictive desire just to crush and kill. They had already accepted, not merely as a theory, but as a conviction, the necessity of community of interest to a certain extent. Recent events had broadened and instructed their view. Things being as they were, they were ready for agreement.l
,l Pyls'sLife of James J. Hill, vol. II, pp. 153-54.   Mr. Harriman